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Hoisting a Naval Fob Flying Boat on the Aireraft 
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Can You Fly? 


The very fact that you have this publi- 
cation in hand is evidence that you are 
interested in aviation. 


The question then is Can You Fly? If 
you cannot fly, but have ever entertained 
a desire to do so, this message should be 
of intense interest to you. 


Why Not Learn? 


Aviation is here to stay -- and it has a future even 
brighter than many imagine. Already, greater strides 
are being made than most people are aware. Our 
traning of Pilots, which was discontinued on 
America’s entrance into the late war, has been resumed 
-- and with facilities such as were never before known. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET IF INTERESTED 


If the above thoughts appeal to you, address our School 
Division for further information. There will be no 
obligation at all and we have a complete new booklet on this 
particular subject, which is free for the asking. Even if you 
should decide you would not care for it for yourself, why not 
send for it for someone else? Many likely young men might 
be glad to know of just such an opportunity as this and would 
appreciate your putting them in touch with it. 


: \ DAYTON WRIGHT COMPANY 


SCHOOL DIVISION 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


“The birthplace of- the airplane” 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 


June 


June 7-—AIR SERVICE SUPPLIES 
~Morrison, Va., Auction. For catalog 
write, C.O., Air Serv:ce Depot, Mor- 
rison, Va. 


June 8—Q. M. SUPPLIES—Camp 
Jackson, S. C., Auction. For Catalog 
write C.0.Q.M., Intermed Depot, 
Candler Warehouse, Atlanta Ga. 


June 9—ORD. MATERIAL Spring- 
field Armory, Mass., Sealed Bid. For 
catalog write, Boston Dist. Ord. Salv. 
Board. 


June 14 Q. M. SUPPLIES, Atlanta, 
Ga. Auction. For catalog, write: 4 
O., Q. M. Intermediate Depot, Can- 
dler Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga. 


June 15—HARNESS,—Washington, 
D. C., Sealed Bid. For catalog write, 
Col. Warfield, 1222 Munitions Bldg. 


June 15—PLANES—ENGINES — 
Washington, D. C., Sealed Bid. For 
catalog write, Chief, M.D.&S. Sect., 
2624 Munitions Blde. 


June 15—Q.M. SUPPLIES-Chicago, 
Auction. For Catalog write, Q.M.S.O,, 
Gen. Intermed. Depot, 1819 W. Persh- 
ing 

June 15 — MOTORS — STEEL — 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., 
Sealed Bid. For catalog write, Boston 
Dist. Ord. Salvage Board. 


June 16—CASTOR OIL—Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sealed Bid. For catalog 
write, Chief, M.D. & S. Sect. 2624, 
Munitions Bldg. 


June 19— Q.M. SUPPLIES—Camp 
Sherman, O., Auction. For catalog 
write, Gen. Intermed. Depot, 1819 W. 
Pershing Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


June 22—Q.M. SUPPLIES—Boston, 
Mass., Auction. For catalog write, C. 
O. Q. M. Intermed. Depot, Boston, 


June 27—Q.M. SUPPLIES—Norfolk, 
Va., Auction. For catalog write, G.M. 
S.0., Gen. Intermed. Depot, 1st Ave, 
& soth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Camp Grant Sale, scheduled for June 
13, has been postponed to Aug. 3. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 





SELLING PROGRAM 


July 6-—Q.M. SUPPLIES—San An- 
tonio, Tex., Auction. Send catalog re- 
quests to Q.M.S.0O., Ft, Sam Houston, 
Texas. 


July 7—Q.M. SUPPLIES—Washing- 
ton, D. C., Auction. Send catalog re- 
quests to Q.M.S.O., 1st Ave, & s5oth 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


July s1—-AIR SERVICE SUP- 
PLIES—Buffalo, N. Y.. Auction. Send 
catalog requests to C.O., Curtiss-Elm- 
wood Depot, Buffalo, N. Y. 


July 12—Q.M. SUPPLIES San 
Francisco, Calif., Auction. Send catalog 
requests to Q.M.S.O., Gen, Intermed, 
Depot, Ft. Mason, San _ Francisco, 
Calif. ° 


July 13—Q.M. SUPPLIES—Omaha, 
eb., Auction. Send catalog requests 
to Q.M.S.O., 1819 W, Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, II. 


July 183—Q.M. SUPPLIES-Chicago, 
Ill., Auction. Send catalog requests to 
O.M.S.O., 1810 W, Pershing Rd,, 
Chicago, Ill 


July 20o—Q.M. SUPPLIES—Colum- 
bus, O., Auction. Send catalog requests 
to Q.M.S.O., 1819 W, Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, II, 


July 25-—Q.M. SUPPLIES — New 
Cumberland, Pa., Auction. Send cata- 
log requests to Q.M.S.O., 1st, Ave, & 
59th. St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


July 25—Q.M. SUPPLIES—Camp 
Jackson, S. C., Auction. For catalog, 
write: C.0.Q.M. Intermediate Depot, 
Chandler Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga. 


July 28—Q.M. SUPPLIES—Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Auction. Send catalog 
requests to Q.M.S.O., rst, Ave, & s9th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
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is an index to off 
of materials you will want 
investigate. Detailed 
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appear regularly in this 
lication and in other 
tative journals. Follow 
advertisements and 
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partment as a source of 
ply. Check up the ad 
ments with this list and 
sure no offerings are 
looked. 


The Government reserves 
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War Department Sales 


vm™to Your Production Needs 
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ud tities of raw materials. They were bought. to department to investigate. Sales are conducted virtu- 

e d up under the exacting usages of war, and they ally every week by auction or sealed bid. Follow the 
teh in quality the materials for which you are com- War Department advertisements, write for catalogs of 
ting in the open market. The Government needs the ~ materials you can use, and participate in the sales. 

rves iiponey they represent, and they can be purchased for For Catalogs, Proposal Blanks and Full Information 


s not duplicated elsewhere in value. regarding all sales, write: 


CHIEF, SALES PROMOTION SECTION 
Office of Director of Sales 
ROOM 2515, MUNITIONS BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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few years ago an Armenian 

brought to this country some 

seeds of the fine-leaved tobacco 
grown in Turkey which had a repu- 
tation for being: rare and of very fine 
quality. 


He planted them with great care in soil 
and under a sky which seemed to him 
precisely like those of their native home. 


When the plants came up and grew to 
maturity, he found that he had a coarse 
valueless product which developed a 


Quality Depends on Environment 


leaf as big and as rough as a “Connect- 
icut wrapper.” 


Martin-built Bombers have a reputation 
for fine performance unequalled by any 
in the United States. That reputation 
is the result of unique methods of pro- 
duction ahd engineering control devel- 
oped by men with years of experience 
in successful airplane design and manu- 
facture. 


There is a reason for the universal con- 


fidence in the Glenn L. Martin Bomber. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
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The Issue of Airworthiness Certificates 


OME months ego, when the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
S issued its first list of aircraft and pilot registrations, the 
opinion was expressed here that this work possessed consid- 
erable value in that it afforded the public a means for dis- 
tinguishing aircraft known to be safe from those which may 
or may not be safe. Attention was also called at the time to 
the possibilities that before federal air legislation may actually 
come into being many months may elapse, so that the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories would do the work which would nor- 
mally devolve upon the government. 

Since then four nionths have elapsed and the Wadsworth 
Bill is still under consideration in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. This means that for all practical pur- 
poses, the present flying season will go by without federal 
air legislation. 

In view of all this; it is highly gratifying to see that the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories have now enlarged the scope of 
their work by issuing, in addition to aircraft and pilot cer- 
tifieates, As the issue of the latter 
is governed by practically the same conditions as apply in 
Great Britain, France, and the other countries which have 
signed the International Air Convention, American civil avia- 
tion will receive most of the benefits of said convention, with- 
out actually being a signatory. It is very fortunate that this 
should be so, for as we have said on various occasions in these 
columns, civil air transport will find its most profitable field 
of enterprise in international traffic, and here it is of the 
utmost importance that a single set of rules apply with regard 
to aerial traffic, airworthiness and pilot qualifications. 

This does not mean, however, that the registration plan of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories would loose its usefulness if fed- 
eral air legislation is passed by Congress, or if the United 
States signs the International Air Convention, for, taking the 
case of shipping, government requirements are as a rule less 
stringent than those enforced by underwriters, this for obvious 
reasons. Just as a private underwriters certificate issued to 
a ship has a greater value than one given by a government, 
so it will be in a ease of aircraft. The Underwriters Legis- 
lations deserve, therefore, the support of all those concerned 
with the best interests of American Civil Aviation. 


airworthiness certificates. 





Encouraging Civil Aviation 


HE railways in the United States received one hundred 
and ninety-one million acres of land to enable them to 
get a start. This does not inelude all the additional grants 
given to them in the early days, nor does it take into account 
the assistance given them to eliminate prejudice against such 
a form of transportation. 
The question arises whether, in case airplane operating 
companies are similarly endowed, it will bring about aerial 
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routes operating on schedule throughout the whole country 
and if so, seeing that we have no acreage to hand out or 
homesteads to turn over, what is the best form of assistance 
the government can render? 

Those who are behind the movement to launch the National 
Aeronautic Association of the U.S.A. state that its biggest 
function will be to supply that support which does not seem 
to be forthcoming as it was in the days of railway develop- 
ment. They are going to ask every city and every town to 
give to the cause every cent it can, not in actual cash but in 
landing fields, aids to navigation and by assisting in any way 
that will bring to the community some immediate return, a 
return in improved transportation facilities if not a dividend 
by way of insuring that that community will be abreast of 
the times. They point out, however, that it will not take 
anything like the equivalent of 191 million acres of land but 
through the simple guidance of communities by careful edu- 
cation of the public will insure the equivalent and give to the 
operators of planes that portion of their over-head expenses 
now such a burden. 


Massachusetts Falls in Line 


HE significance to aeronautics of the provision of a 

landing field in East Boston, insured by the bill which 
has just gone into foree in Massachusetts, can hardly be over- 
estimated. It raises Boston at a bound from one of the most 
unfavorable positions to one of the best in respect of aerial 
transport. The East Boston landing field, so placed as to 
serve both seaplanes and airplanes and within 15 minutes of 
the heart of the city by street r&ilway, should become an 
airport of the first magnitude, and the appropriation by the 
state for the purpose of establishing that field indicates 
recognition of the fact that the whole state profits from land- 
ing fields in the neighborhood of large cities and that the 
whole state should cooperate in providing facilities for the 
development of transportation by air. As Governor Cox 
pointed out in his statement on the signing of the bill, it is 
particularly appropriate that Massachusetts should take a 
leading position in commercial aeronautics, for Massachusetts’ 
greatness has been founded largely on the boldness of the sea- 
farers who went forth from her ports and it is fitting that her 
citizens should develop flying as once they developed the 
elipper ship. 

The passage of the bill marks, too, a recognition of the 
vital importance of aerial transport to a seaport in future. 
Boston lies 200 miles nearer Europe than does New York, and 
that much-vaunted advantage of the port of Boston cannot 
be utilized to full advantage unless there are provided in con- 
nection with that port means of transporting passengers and 
goods directly from the trans-Atlantic steamer to the newest, 
fastest, best means of overland transportation, the aircraft. 




































































At a meeting of- the -Exeeutive Committee of the National 
Aireraft Underwriters’ Association, it was determined that 
the present plan for registration of aircraft pilots and for 
registration of aircraft by Underwriters’ Laboratories be 
extended to include a plan for “Certificates of Airworthiness” 
for individual aircraft. Major Schroeder has been active in 
the preparation of such a plan. It is expected that the mem- 
bers of the National Aireraft Underwriters’ Association will 
insist upon Certificates of Airworthiness as a condition of 
future policies on aireraft. 

This Certificate of Airworthiness feature in the plan of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories contact with aircraft matters is 
particularly essential and necessary at this time since it has 
been wrongly assumed that the registration of aircraft in- 
cludes assurance of safety or airworthiness. This is not the 
ease, as will be evidenced from a brief study of the Inter- 
national Air Convention report. A certificate of registration 
is issued merely for the purpose of identification of individual 
aircraft, and offers no assurance whatever that the ship is 
safe to fly, or is capable of undertaking the particular work 
under consideration. Hence the Airworthiness Certificate 
program is essential to avoid misunderstandings covering the 
real significance of the Aircraft Register. 


Resident Aviation Engineers Appointed 


Plans for the operation of an inspection service preliminary 
to the issuance of Airworthiness Certificates, are now in oper- 
ation. The main provision is the location of competent 
technical representatives in the various aviation centers to act 
as Resident Aviation Engineers. This is being accomplished 
to the extent that this service is now available for individual 
aireraft in the principle aviation centers throughout the 
United States. 

The representatives in these various towns and aviation 
centers are of the highest standing in regards to their ability 
to inspect aireraft. An inspection form is to be employed in 
reporting such inspections as these engineers may be called 
upon to make. The form will assist in making the work 
systematic and uniform. 

Owners or operators of aircraft who avail themselves of 
this service will immediately place themselves on a higher 
business standard both in the eyes of the public as well as the 
aireraft industry. A passenger who rides in a plane that has 
been inspected by Underwriters’ Laboratories and found air- 
worthy and certified as such can not help but feel more secure 
and that he is getting reasonable protection when he observes 
in the passenger cockpit, a certificate of Airworthiness issued 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories only after a satisfactory 
report of the Resident Aviation Engineer has been made and 
reviewed. These certificates are to be issued for each flying 
season and so marked. 

The Resident Aviation Engineer will be a man who has 
permanent occupation in the locality where his inspections are 
to be made. The inspections to be made at his conv enience, 
his compensation to be obtained from Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories. 


Certification Plan Now in Operation 


Underwriters’ Laboratories announces a procedure covering 
the necessary inspection of aireraft looking to release of Cer- 
tificates of Airworthiness. This plan is now available to all 


— of aireraft, having been placed in operation May 1, 

Heretofore the methods of operation and the lack of or- 
ganized control put civil aviation in this country far behind 
foreign countries in publie confidence as to both safety and 
practicability as announced in Aviation Feb. 6. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories now undertakes the inspection of Aircraft for 


Certificates of Airworthiness for Civil Aircraft 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Appoint Resident Aviation 
Engineers in 32 Cities for the Inspection of Aircraft 
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Air worthiness and certifying thereto as a part of its progray 
for assisting in securing general recognition of safe practigg 
in aireraft operation. 

The following extracts from the pamphlet, “Underwritey 
Laboratories its Organization, Purpose and Methods,” will bes 
explain its present status relative to the aircraft industry; 


ORGANIZATION, PURPOSE AND METHODS OF [y. 
DERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


“Underwriters’ Laboratories, a corporation chartered No. 
vember, 1901, by the State of Illinois, is authorized to & 
tablish and maintain laboratories for the examination and 
testing of appliances and devices, and to enter into contraegs 
with the owners and manufacturers of such appliances and 
devices, respecting the recommendation thereof to insurance 
organizations. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., was estab- 
lished and is maintained by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for service, not profit. 

“The objeet of Underwriters’ Laboratories is to bring to 
the user the best obtainable opinion on the merits of appli- 
ances, devices, machines and materials in respect to life, fire 
and collision hazards, and theft and accident prevention. The 
work is undertaken as one means of reducing the enormons 
and disproportionate loss of life and property by fire and 
accident. 

“Underwriters’ Laboratories comprehensive testing equip- 
ment and corps of experienced engineers afford unequalled 
facilities for work of this character. The long experience of 
the Laboratories in this work, and the methods employed for 
keeping in close touch with the manufacturers, users, inspee- 
tion bureaus and all other sources of practical information 
have resulted a general recognition of its standards and 
recommendations.” 

Due to the many variables that enter into the work, hard 
and fast rules cannot be followed in inspection work. The 
inspection forms which are sent out for present use have been 
prepared along the lines of the Engineering Division of the 
Army Air Service, The Air Mail Service, and the Air Board 
of Canada, whose requirements conform to the rulings of the 
International Commission for Air Navigation, as laid down 
by the Peace Treaty. 

Rules for Airworthiness Certificates 

The inspecting engineers have been selected, for their 
knowledge and experience and in the belief that they will be 
influenced only to determine and report the condition of the 
airplane being reviewed, and that at all times will be upper- 
most in their minds their responsibility to the public for its 
safety as well as for the fostering of commercial aviation. 

The following program and rules are to be observed in 
undertaking inspections for Airworthiness Certificates : 

(a) A written application from the owner or operator 
shall be presented to the inspector who will forward 
it to Chicago for record with his report. 

(b) An inspection fee (amount depending upon the size 
of aireraft) shall accompany the application and be 
forwarded to Chicago with the report. 

(ec) Fees shall be paid by certified check or money order 
made payable to Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

(d) The amount of fee for each inspection is dependent 
upon the size of the ship as follows: 


1-2 and 3 persons or equivalent load—$25.00 
4-5 and 6 ° m " 7” — 36.00 
More than6 ” ” y — 50.00 


(e) The rate is based upon the number of fears that the 
aireraft is to carry. Each person is considered as 
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weighing 180 lb. (standard weight adopted by U. S. 
Army Air Service). 180 Ib. of express matter or 
freight ean be substituted for each passenger not 
earried, that is, a 3-passenger aircraft can go with 
pilot and two passengers; or pilot and one passen- 
ver and 180 lb. of express, ete.; or pilot and no pas- 
sengers and 360 lb. of express, ete. The rated safe 
load of this aireraft would be 540 Ib. 

(f) The aireraft is in all cases (when possible), to be 

flown to the headquarters or center of the mspectors 

territory, which will not require the inspector to 
travel any appreciable distance. 

A supply of Temporary Certificates of Airworthiness 
is furnished inspectors who have authority to issue 
or non-issue, that they may render immediate service 
to the owner. Thus the aireraft may be operated for 
thirty days (if found worthy by the inspector) pend- 
ing actions from the Chicago office on final Certifi- 
eate of Airworthiness. These temporary certificates 
are to be filled out in duplicate, one to be sent in with 
the inspectors report, and the other to be placed on 
the dash board (or other conspicuous part) of the 
passenger cockpit in such a way that it ean not be 
easily removed, such as with glue or shel’ac. This 
certifieate is automatically cancelled following a crash 
involving structural damage pending inspection. 

(h) The Certificate of Airworthiness (final) as issued 
by the Chicago office is good for one flying season 
and is so marked. 

(i) Before any inspection is made of any aircraft it must 

be understood by the owner that the Underwriters’ 

Laboratories ‘or the inspeetor is not responsible in any 

way for any damage claims or other redress brought 

about by such inspections. 

No aireraft ean be certified as airworthy until it has 

been registered with Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Any aircraft can be registered without inspection 

service, but a Certificate of Registration is one thing 

while a Certificate of Airworthiness is another. 


Where Service Can be Had 


Immediate service ean now be had by Aircraft owners at 
thirty-two of the principal aviation centers throughout the 
United States as follows: 


New York City 


ve) 


(j 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milford, Iowa. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Lineoln, Nebr. 
Salt Lake City 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Miles City, Mont. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
-Berkeley, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middletown, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago, Til. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Wichita, Kans. 


More will be added to this list when satisfactory personnel 
ean be located. Owners desiring service can request same 
direct from Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Tl. 

The cooperation received by Undewriters’ Laboratories from 
the various aireraft owners, operators, pilots, manufacturers, 
as well as the leading Aero Clubs of the country, the United 
States Government, and the Air Board of Canada, is a good 
indication of the faith placed in Underwriters’ Laboratories 
to do a service for aviation which will be felt for years to 
come. 

Following is the roster of pilot and aireraft registrations 
effected to date of May 15, 1922, by Undewriters’ Laboratories, 
and issued to Aviation for publication: 
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PILOT REGISTER 


Classification: Private and Commercial, Landing on land or 

water. 
Certificate No. 1001—-John Frederik Petre, Farmingdale, L. I. 
os ” 1004—Edward Albert Johnson, Dayton, Ohio 


” 1005—Rudolph W. Schroeder, Chicago, Ill 

oi ” 1006—William Duncan Tipton, Baltimore, Md. 
(land only) 

ig ” 1008—Carl Brown Squier, Detroit, Mich. (land 
only) 


* 1009-—John Arthur Yonge, Chicago, Ill. 
1010—John A. Hambleton, Baltimore, Md. 
(land only) 


- ” 1011-—Chas. E. McKelvey, Seattle, Wash (land 
only) 

" ” 1012—George B. Post, New York City. 

¥ ” 1013—James M. Curran, Chicago, Ill. (land 
only) 

* ” 1014—Harold P. Ayres, Chicago, Ill. (land 
only) 

£3 ” 1015—Elmer L. Partridge, Chicago, Ill. (land 
only) 

af ” 1021—Shirley J. Short, Monmouth, Ill. (land 
only) 


* 1022—Harold W. Tennant, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
(land only) : 


Classification: Commercial, landing on the land or water. 


Certificate No. 1002—Walter Becker, Newark, N. J. (land 
only) 

1003—Lloyd M. Marshall, North Rose, N. Y. 
(land only) 

*” 1007—Wilber M. Fagley, Kokomo, Ind. (land 


” ” 


only) 
” 1016—Walton B. Zeigler, Miami, Fla. (water 
only) 
Not yet issued 1017—Clarence A. Schiller, Toronto, Can. 


(water only) 
Certificate No. 1018-—Charles S. Jones, Garden City, N. Y. 
(land only) 
‘a ” 1019—John C. Metzger, Chicago, IIl. 
only) 
Not yet issued 1020-—-George (Buck) Weaver, Chicago, Til. 
(land and water) 


AIRCRAFY REGISTER (For identification only) 
Airplanes (land use only) 

Type of 

Airplane Use 

Avro 504K s~ Priv. 


(land 


Nat. and 

Reg. Mark Name 
N-ABCA John-M. Larsen, N. Y. City 
N-ABCB L.M.C. Drilling and Produc- 


ing Co., Wichita, Kans. Laird Swallow Comm. 
N-ABCG Diggins Aviation Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Curtiss, JN4: Comm. 
N-ABCH Diggins Aviation Co. 
Chieago, Ill. Curtiss, JN4 Comm. 
N-ABCI Aero Club of Minneapolis, Curtiss, JN4 Priv. & 
Comm. 
N-ABCJ John C. Metzger, Chicago, Curtiss, JN4 Comm. 
N-ABCW Geo. E. Weaver, Chicago, Weaver “Waco” Comm. 
N-ABCC Akers Airphoto Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. © Avro 504K Comm. 
N-ABCD Ninimo Black Airport Corp. 
Chieago, Laird Swallow Comm. 
N-ABCE John A. Hambelton, Md. Avro 504K Priv. 
N-BMUL R. W. Schroeder, Chicago, Tl. Std. JL Priv. 
XAAA Walter Becker, Newark, N. J. DH6 Comm. 
Seaplanes 
N-ABCF Loening Aeronautical Eng. Loening 
Corp., New York City Air Yacht Comm. 


CERTIFICATES OF AIRWORTHINESS 
This service has just been made available and several ap- 
plications are being acted upon. Notice of issued certificates 
will appear in the next report. 
































































Since the wing spars of all airplanes except those with 
eeantilever wings warry a dual stress, the sum of a sending 
stress and of the effect of a direct compressive or tensile 
load, the design of a spar section is necessarily rather an 
indirect process. The maximum total stress existing is de- 
termined by the familiar formula: 
My P 
f = + aS 
I A 
== unit stress in material 
= bending moment in spar 


(1) 


y = distance from neutral axis of section of extreme fiber. 
I = moment of inertia of spar section 

P =: direct load on spar (tension or compression) 

A = area of section 


The allowable stress, similarly, is ordinarily obtained by 
taking the weighted mean of the allowable stresses in pure 
bending and pure tension or compression, using the formula: 





P My 
4300 — + 7650 —— 
A I 
funow = (2) 
P My 
—+ — 
A I 


It is then necessary that the existing stress given by (1) be 
less than the allowable stress obtained from (2). 

The difficulty in selecting a spar section which will afford 
sufficient strength without wasting any weight arises from the 
multiplicity of properties of the section that appear in the 
stress equations. J, y, and A, all mutually dependent to a 
certain degree, all enter into the calculations, and some de- 
terminate relations among the three must be established if 
the design of a spar section is to start with anything more 
scientific than a series of guesses. 

Among the three quantities, y can be eliminated first. The 
overall depth of the spar is fixed as soon as the wing section 
to be used and the chord length are known, and the distance 
from the neutral axis to the outermost fiber of the section is 
half the maximum depth if the section is symmetrical about 
the neutral axis. Wing spars are not, in general, exactly 
symmetrical about the neutral axis, but the departure from 
symmetry is small enough for its effects to be neglected in 
deriving an approximate formula. The value of y can there- 
fore be considered as fully determined when the general 
characteristics of the wing are known. The problem then 
reduces itself to that of finding a relation between J and A, 
the moment of inertia and area of the section. This relation 
~ is, of course, given by the familiar formula: 

I= A 
In order to make the equation of stress directly soluble for 
a single property of the spar section, it is therefore, suffi- 
cient to make some assumption regarding the magnitude of k, 
the yadius of gyration. If k is known or assumed, it is possible 
to re-write the stress equation (1) in the form 














1 4 My 
eS ( +P (3) 
AN # 
Similarly, the equation for allowable stress becomes: 
P My My 
4300 — + 7650 4300 P + 7650 —— 
A KA kK’ 
fanrow == = (4) 
P My My 
—+— P+ — 
A A Kk? 


The Design of Wing Spar Sections 


By E. P. Warner 


Associate Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 





dently most easily given as a fraction of the depth of the spar 
The value which should be assigned to the ratio — can be ap. 
d 
proximated by calculating it for a number of respective y; 
spars and taking the average. Before this is done, howeye 
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Fig. 1 


it is of interest to examine the figures for the extremes of 
possible form between which all spar sections actually lie. 
The first theoretical extreme is the case of a section in which 
the web is reduced to zero, all the material lying at the outer- 
most fiber of the section. Obviously under these conditions 
the ratio of radius of gyration to depth is 0.5. The other 
extreme, one more likely to be fully realized in practical 
spars, is the. rectangular section. Since the area of a rectangu- 
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bd 
lar section is bd and the moment of inertia is , then the 
12 
k 1 
ratio — is evidently equal to — or 0.289. The radii of gy- 
d V12 


Since k has the dimensions of a linear quantity, it is evi-ration of all actual sections will obviously lie between these 
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two values. The ratio of radius of gyration to depth is evi- 
dently dependent on the extent to which the material is con- 
centrated near the outer fibers and this is a function of the 
ratio of breadth to depth of spars and the ratio of web thick- 
ness to depth. The relative radius of gyration can therefore 
be plotted in terms of these two ratios. This has been done 
k b t 
in Fig. 1, where lines of equal — are plotted with — and — 
’ d d 
as coordinates. It is assumed that an I-section is employed 
and that the thickness of the web is equal to the thickness of 
each flange. The effect of fillets is neglected. The typical 
spar section on which the caleulations are based is illustrated 
and dimensioned in Fig. 2. 
k 
It will be observed that the values of — range from 0.29 
ad 


to 0.41 within the limits of the chart. The chart, however, 


extends over a much larger 
ese | 
. 
sign, as virtually all wing 
\ 
ness between 0.075 and 0.2 l | y 
of the depth, and a ratio 
These three sets of lim- 
restricted area marked off 
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range of variations of 
form than are commonly 
encountered in spar de- 
Bs , ~/ 
spars have a maximum a } \/* ‘J 
width between 0.3 and 0.7 a, 8 
of the depth, a web thick- 
of web thickness to max- r 
imum width not greater 
than-0.5 nor less than 0.17. v “— t poor 
iting conditions are de- 
fined by the dotted lines on x | 
the chart. Inside the more of 
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‘ ba! oe SS 
extreme range of — is | 
d ' 
only from 0.326 to 0.380 Fig. 2 
_ and an average value 


ean therefore be taken without danger of going far astray. 
The most reasonable value to select for this purpose is 
0.36, unless there is reason to think in starting the design 
that the ratio of breadth to depth will be exceptionally 


k 
large or exceptionally small, in which case the value of — 
d 
assumed may be slightly modified as suggested by the curves 


of Fig. 1. 

The use of this method can best be illustrated by the solution 
of an illustrative problem. It will be assumed that a spar 
is to be designed for a direct compressive load of 10,000 Ib. 
and a bending moment of 25,000 Ib. in., and that the wing 
section selected is such that the maximum depth of spar that 
can be used is 5 in. k will then be assumed to be 0.36 x 5, 
or 1.8 in., and the equation for existing stress becomes 














] 25,000 K 214 . 29,290 
f=—X (——__—. + ed) Ss 
A lies A 
while the equation for allowable stress is 
7650 X 25,000 * 214 
4300 < 10,000 + 
1.8” 
fuow = = 6500 
25,000 XK 214 
10,000 + 
1.8” 
The condition of safety in the spar design is therefore: 
29,290 
- < = 6500 
A 
A == >4.51 in? 


In designing a spar for this sectional area, it will be assumed 
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that the flanges and web all have a thickness of 9/16 in. The 
breadth can therefore be determined trom the equation 

9/16 (2b 4-5 — 2 & 9/16) == 4.51 
Solving this equation, b is found to be 2.08 in. and will be 
taken as 24 in. as the nearest convenient fraction. 

Having obtained a preliminary design of spar in this way 
it is necessary to check the approximation by actually eal-- 
culating the properties of the section.chosen and the stresses 
which really exist. If this is done for the section chosen in 
the problem just discussed, the true area is found to be 4.57 
sq. in. The moment of inertia is 14.52 in.‘ and the section 
modulus is therefore 5.81 in.*. Substituting these dimensions 
in equations (1) and (2), it is found that the stress actually 
existing is 6490 Ib. per sq. in. while the allowable stress is 
6520 Ib. per sq. in. The approximation secured by the use 

k 


of an assumed value of — in this case was therefore remark- 
d 
ably accurate. 





The Airship of the Future 


“The airship of the future will be of all-metal construction, 
which will be of fundamental assistance in the development of 
these craft for world-wide commercial use in aerial trans- 
portation,” according to Herman T. Kraft, chief aeronautical 
engineer of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

Two factors must be considered above all others in the 
construction of airships of any kind, namely safety and 
durability, in Mr. Kraft’s opinion. There must be absolute 
protection against structural failure as well as against fire. 
As long as airships are constructed of inflammable materials, 
there will always be some danger of fire, especially with the 
use of hydrogen gas. . 

Uniform distribution of strength, which is the major basis 
of safety, is exceedingly difficult to obtain even in a rigid 
airship because of the very complicated calculations necessary 
to be sure of safety, since we have to figure unknown factors 
and allow for them in every airship we build. With an all- 
metal ship it will be possible to make those caleulations much 
more exact than was hitherto the case, owing chiefly to the 
reduction of the number of small riveted parts. 

The entire surface of the ship will be of metal, thereby 
assuring greater durability and reduction of fire hazard. 
Tests have been made which indicate that even hydrogen 
ignited on the surface of an all-metal container will burn 
freely without heating up the metal, so that there would be 
no danger of the envelope being consumed by the flame. 

Unquestionably the building of such a ship would be a 
mammoth undertaking, but with the present engineering 
knowledge available its construction would be entirely prac- 
ticable. Indeed it has been attempted before, so far back as 
1897, and a flight was actually made with an all-metal ship 
with conical ends and cylindrical body. This ship was not a 
success, chiefly because engineering knowledge had not pro- 
gressed sufficiently in aeronautics, and proper construction 
materials were not available. 

Aluminum sheeting would doubtless be the metal employed, 
with strips of very flexible non-inflammable material or wire 
lacing interposed at various points to take care of the flexing 
of the envelope while in flight. Approximately 1,000,000 
eu. ft. capacity, with a theoretical length of 350 ft. and a 
maximum diameter of about 75 ft. would be the proper size 
of ship to make to prove its practicability. : 

In any consideration of all-metal ships, the question of gas- 
tight seams has generally been a bugbear, but it has now been 
conclusively proven that the seams in such a ship can be made 
gas-tight, especially in a container carrying low pressures. 
The actual building would be somewhat of a problem even in 
a thoroughly modern plant, but by usmg airbags to keep 
lifting the ship progressively while under construction, and 
erecting superstructures in the hangars the riveting, lacing and 
assembling could easily be handled. The rigidity of the 
structure, which would have some degree of flexibility, would 
eliminate many of the structural difficulties in rigid airships 
of the present design. 









































Fourth Exhibition of Aircraft in Baltimore 


American Flying Club of Baltimore to Hold 
Interesting Exhibition on Decoration Day 


Baltimore’s Fourth Exhibition of Aircraft to be held at 
Logan Field, Dunalk, Md., on Decoration Day is coming along 
in great shape and from a. present indications, this will be 
one of the largest meets ever held in the East. Not only are 
loeal civie organizations backing the meet, but so are the big 
national bodies, the Aero Club of America and the Aero.iau- 
tical Chamber of Commeree. 

The members of the Flying Club of Baltimore, one of the 
most active flying clubs in the country are working hard to 
raise $2,000 for prize money and it is hoped that 
be reached in a few days. Luther K. Bell of the 
Chamber of Commerce is in Baltimore assisting 


List of Exhibitors 


Among the tentative list of manufacturers who wil! probably 
exhibit ships are: : 

Wallace M. Kellett, Lawrence Sperry, American Aireraft 
Co., Morane-Saulnier, Dayton-Wright Co., Huff-Daland Aero 
Corp., Netherlands Aireraft Co., John M. Larsen, Curtiss 
Aeroplane Corp., Laird Av:ation Co., Longren Aircraft Corp., 
'Cox-Kiemin Aireraft Corp., and one or two of the smaller 
firms. 

In addition to the commere‘al exhibit the Army and Navy 
Air Services have agreed to send to Baltimore a large centin- 
gent of military planes. Among the special events for military 
planes will be a mimic bombardment of a fort by airplanes 
armed with smoke bombs. The 104th Squadron, Maryland 
National Guard, the first National Guard Air Unit to begin 
operations in the country, will give demonstrations of pre- 
cision flying, formation flying and balloon sniping. 

The flying events will include: (1) an Efficiency Contest, 
(2) Raee for Military Planes, (3) Precision Flying for 
National Guard Pilots, (4) Sport Plane Efficiency Contest, 
(5) Bombing of Ft. Carroll by Air Service pilots, (6) Bal- 
loon Sniping Contest, (7) General Flying and Demonstration 
of Commercial Planes. 


Aeronautical 
their efforts. 


Conditions Governing the Events 
The conditions governing the various events are as follows: 
1—EFFICIENCY CONTEST. 
1. Having useful load (ineluding fuel) of more than 750 


lb. 
S(w -t) 
2. Contest decided on formula — E = ———— 
g 
S — speed over course in m.p.h. 
uw — total weight loaded 
t — tare, weight of machine empty plus oil and water 
g — fuel consumption in gallons over course 


3. Course, Logan Field, to Filtration Plant, to Bay Shore 
Park, to Logan Field, one cireuit 15.4 miles. Entrants 
will make 4 ecireuits. Time to be taken from initial to 
final crossing of Logan Field. Machines off at 1 minute 
intervals. 

4. Prizes First $500. Second $200. Third 100. 

2—RACE FOR MILITARY PLANES. 
1. Handicaps. 
DH time over course x 1:00-official time 
SE time over course x 0.92-official time 
Fokker DVITI time over course x 0.92-official time 
Vought 180 hp. time over course x 1:00-officia] time 

2. Course — Same as (1) — 2 laps. Time, taken from 
initial crossing of Logan Field. Machine sent off — 1 
minute interval. 


3—PRECISION FLYING NATIONAL GUARD PILOTS 
1. Pilots shali climb to 3000 ft. throttle motor and spiral 
down, landing at circle. Pilots will be allowed to 


the goal will - 
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“jazz” motors in very short bursts, three times fo, 
purpose of clearing motor. Pilots should endeavor to 
make maximum number of spirals and pull up at g 
minimum distance from center of circle. 

2. Formula for determining winner ; 


N 
E = — 
D 
N — number of spirals made. D — distance in fegt 
from mark. 
3. Pilot will, after landing, wait for judge to mark 


position of center of cirele on ground, 
taxi in to line, clearing way for landing 
will immediately measure distance from 


and will then 
ships. Judge 
mark. 
{—SPORT PLANE EFFICIENCY CONTEST. 

1. Pilots will take off and indulge in any acrobatics sueh 
as loops, rolls, spins not under 500 ft., examples of 
slow flying and slow landings which the pilot decides 
will show the value of his ship. 

2. Efficieney of performance to 
judges. 

3. Any pilot stunting under 500 ft. or over crowd will 
be disqualified for any further participation in meet. 

1. Prizes — First $250. Second $150. Third $100. 

5—BOMBING OF FORT CARROLL BY U. S. AIR SER- 
VICE PILOTS. 

1. Pilots will bomb a silhouette of Fort Carroll with 
smoke bombs from altitude of 3000 ft., using 25 Ib, 
smoke or including bombs. 

2. Details to be decided by U. S. Air Service and Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 


6—BALLOON SNIPING CONTEST, NATIONAL GUARD 
OFFICERS. 
Pilot and observer, latter with pump gun loaded with 
small shot will climb to 2000 ft., when at this altitude, 
three balloons of approximately 2 ft. diameter will be 
released at 1 min. intervals. The observer who shoots 
down these balloons in shorter time wins. 


7—GENERAL FLYING AND DEMONSTRATION OF 
COMMERCIAL PLANES. 
Commercial planes are allowed to carry passengers and 
give any demonstrations they desire. Commercial 
planes who desire to carry passengers for pay during 
meet may do so, except during events Nos. 3 and 5. 


be determined 


by 3 


~ 





Canada and the Balloon Race 


The Air Board of Ottawa, Canada, has notified the Aero 
Club of America that it has waived the Air Regulations in 
favor of any of the competitors in the National Balloon Race 
who may chance to cross into Canada, in a letter, as follows: 
Dear Sirs: 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of April 26, relative to the forthcoming national bal- 
loon race and to inform you in reply that the Air Board has 
much pleasure in waiving the Air Regulations in favor of any 
of the competitors who may chance to cross into Canada dur- 
ing the race. 

The Air Board would be obliged if competitors 
were warned before the race that in the event of their- being 
foreed to land in Canada, they should immediately wire their 
whereabouts to the undersigned. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) F. C. Bireerns 
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Boston Airport Definitely Assured 


Governor Cox of Massachusetts Signs Bill Providing 


$35,000 for Airport to be Located in Boston Harbor 


An airport for Boston became definitely assured on May. 12, 
when Governor Channing H. Cox signed the bill providing 
for a landing field to be located on the state land near Jef- 
fries Point in East Boston. It is an almost ideal location, 
being less than 20 min. from the center of Boston by street 
railway. The bill as finally passed and signed by the Gover- 
nor provides for the immediate lease of the land to the 
United States government at $1.00 per year, and further 
provides that the. Division of Waterways and Public Lands of 
the Department of Public Works of the Commonwealth is 
to expend a sum not to exceed $35,000 in the laying out and 


‘ equipping of the landing field and the erection of hangars 


for the use of the National Guard Aero Squadron. It is 
expected by those who framed the bill and whose three year’s 
struggle for the provision of proper aeronautical facilities 
in Boston is now crowned with suceess that $35,000 will very 
nearly cover the cost. The remainder of the necessary sum 
is to be made up by subscriptions from local corporations 
and persons interested. The bill provides further that the 
United States government shall have contro] over the opera- 
tion and policing of the field, but subject to the condition 
that it shall be available at all times for use by civilian and 
commercial pilots. 


The Signing of the Bill 


The Governor signed the landing field bill in the presence 
of a number of invited representitives of government depart- 
ments and of aeronautical interests. During the. time that 
the bill was before the Governor, Lieut. R. C. Moffat circled 
above the State House in a J. N. from the field at Framing- 
ham, where all the Army’s flying has had to be done in the 

ast. 

r On signing the bill, Governor Cox gave out the following 
statement to the Press: 

“President Harding and Secretary Weeks called upon Mas- 
sachusetts last October to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in its efforts to utilize the air ‘as a medium of transpor- 
tation and communication both in peace and in war.’ In 
letters which they sent by an Army airplane, which brought 
the first bag of mail by air from Washington to Framingham, 
the President and his Seeretary of War emphasized the 
necessity of establishing landing fields along recognized lines 
of travel. 

“Senate bi'l No. 462, which has just become law is the 
response of Massachusetts to this request. It authorizes and 
directs the laying out and construction of an airplane landing 
field on property owned by the Commonwealth in East Boston 
near Jeffries Point and its lease to the Federal Government 
at a nominal annual rental for a period not exceeding ten 
years. 

“The War Department on its part has agreed to erect 
hangars and repair shops for military, naval and mail air- 
planes and to permit the use of the landing field under suit- 
able regulations by commercial] and civil fliers. The depart- 
ment has also agreed that when this landing field has been 
prepared and leased to the Federal Government, in accord 
with the terms of this act, the Federal Government will fur- 
nish, install and erect free of cost to the State, two modern 
steel hangars and the necessary fuelling facilities for the use 
of the organized reserves, for the training of Air Service Re- 
serve officers, for the aerial mail and for the use of commercial 
aviation under Government control. 

“In addition the department. has agreed to furnish free of 
cost to Massachusetts two additional steel hangars for the use 
of the Aero Squadron of our National Guard, the same to be 
erected -by the State, and adequate equipment which will be 
shipped as soon as construction has begun on these hangars. 
This squadron although organized last autumn, and accepted 
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by the Federal Government several months ago, is without 
airplanes because there are no hangars in which to house them. 
As soon as the Boston landing field is in operation our Guard 
squadron will receive its hangars and can enter upon a course 
of active training. 

“The establishment of the Boston landing field, which we 
have good reason to believe will be deve'oped later into the 
Boston airdrome, wil] put Massachusetts in a position where 
it will be possible to take the fullest advantage of aerial trans- 
portation from the very moment that it becomes an important 
factor in our commerce. It is particularly fitting that Massa- 
chusetts should take a leading positon in this matter, for 
her greatness has been built in no small degree upon the 
excellence of communication and transportation which has 
made it easy to exchange the products of Massachusetts with 
those of the rest of the nation. : 

“Since the carrying of passengers, mail and express by air 
seems certain to develop in the future in the United States 
as it has already developed in Europe, it is essential that 
facilities should be provided for linking this avenue of trans- 
portation with those already established. In particular, it 
is of importance to Massachusetts that the port of Boston 
should be equipped with all necessary facilities for speedy 
transportat‘on of goods and persons arriving by sea, in order 
that our advantage in respect of distance from Europe may 
be made use of to the fullest extent in shortening the time 
of trans-Atlantic journey. 

“The establishment of this landing field on the shores of 
Boston Harbor will offer easy transport not only to voy- 
agers to and from Europe but to travelers at home. It will 
help to put our capital city in close touch with ali parts of 
the Commonwealth and with all parts of New Eneland and 
should hasten the coming of the day of the use of the aircraft 
for commuting. <A great drawback in the development of air- 
eraft by individuals has been the distance that it has been nec- 
essary to go from the center of the city in order to find a 
landing field as a starting point for the trip. - 


Advantages of New Airport 


“When an Army airplane brought the first mail bag from 
Washington to Framingham last October, the distance from 
Mineola, Long Island, to Framingham was covered in 1 hr. 
30 min., but it took an hour to get the mail bag by truck from 
Framingham, which is our nearest flying field to the Boston 
Post Office. With the Boston landing field in operation and 
the San Francisco-New York air mail service extended to 
Boston, the mail could be transported from our city post office 
to the Janding field in from 15 to 25 min. 

“Fortunately we are given good reason to hope that the 
air mail may soon be extended to Boston, and when it is the 
nation will have a continuous air mail route from the shores 
of Boston Harbor to the Golden Gate. The air mail is al- 
ready functioning on more than nine-tenths of that route, 
with a performance of 96 per cent perfect. There remains 
only to be added the New York-Boston link in order that 
Massachusetts in particular and New England in general may 
share in the great advantage in speed offered by the partial 
substitution of the airplane for the railroad as a means of 
conveying the mail. f 

“With the Boston landing field in operation Massachusetts 
will have seen an example in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and private enterprise in the development of aero- 
nauties, which the other states of-the Union will doubtless be 
glad to emulate.” 

This final success in securing an airport for Boston has 
been a triumph of cooperation among all those interested. 
The bill was initially introduced by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and Everett Morss, Chairman of the Chamber, 
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and Edmund W. Longley, Vice-President of the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Chairman of the 
Committee on Postal Facilities of the Chamber of Commerce, 
were present to advocate its passage at all the hearings held 
at the State House. The-management of the bill and the 
details of its presentation of the case in its favor have been in 
the hands of Claude L. Allen, legislative counsel for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Theodore G. Holcombe, secretary of its 
committee on Postal Facilities. The passage of the bill for 
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the East Boston field must be credited to the untiring 

of these gentlemen and of James T. Williams, Jr., editor of 
the Boston Franscript, as well as to the cooperation 
by the Air Service through Maj. Edwin B. Lyon, Air Officer 
for the First Corps Area, and by government dep 

and agencies and individuals too numerous to list in detail, 
At the first hearing on the bill, there were more than twen' 
speakers, each of them representing some organization or jp. 
stitution concerned with the expansion of the use of airplanes, 





The American Airplane Market 


By E. W. Fuller 


Manager, James Levy Aircraft Co. 


Every airplane that has made a flight during the past three 
years has sold at least one other one. Delivery on all these 
sales may not yet have been made, but the fact remains cer- 
tain that some one of those who have seen any airplane fly 
will buy one eventually and the inceptiori of the buying idea 
can be undeniably traced back for its origin to some partic- 
ular flight. Therefore, although the market for airplanes 
may seem thin, its early future is so thick with possible sales 
that there is need to give its requirements immediate atten- 
tion. 

It is an inherent property of an airplane that it sells itself. 
Yea or some one else may be an agency by which the trans- 
action is guided but the real salesman of airplanes is the 
airplane. When any commodity sells itself watch for its 
growth—you will need your multiplication table to help you 
follow it. It has always been so—the telephone—the phono- 
graph—a good play—a good book—the movies—the auto- 
mobile. It needs little investigation to have conviction of the 
sound reality of an airplane market. 

The airplane market is composed of all who have used air- 
planes, who do use them now, who will use them in the future 
and who could use them if they were persuaded. An active 
market is the only one of practical use in business and it of 
course includes only those who use airplanes at the present. 
An active market shows all the elements of which a market is 
composed for the purposes of immediate use, that is, who the 
users are and therefore who the potential buyers actually 
are. However any market to be kept continuously alive and 
progressive must be trimmed and tended like a shrub garden 
and therefore it is of practical use to study what the market 
for any commodity has been in the past and to examine every 
possibility as to where it may be expanded in the future. 


The Influence of the War 


To come to a clear view of the present market let us look 
briefly first at the history of the airplane. The airplane—a 
mechanical contrivance—had to have its beginning in an in- 
vention. _ Flying, a mode of transportation was instinctively 
of interest to all mankind so that the ideas on the subject 
which led up to the actual invention had oceupied the mind 
of men from early times. To accomplish flight finally was 
therefore of interest intimately to all. This does not mean 
that everybody wanted to fly. Why? Because it was danger- 
ous. To fly therefore indicated heroism and that generally 
introduces display. Thus the first market for the airplane 
comprised the scientists and students who nursed the ideas of 
flying. 

The second phase of the market added to these scientists 
those adventurous spirits who were willing to fly for the 
show of it and so exhibition flying had its birth. The evident 
advantage of an airplane in making military observation was 
thereupon easily recognized by governments and so they 
came in as the third addition to the airplane market—war 
uses. This branch of the market met with stupenduous 
development naturally upon the outbreak of the Great War. 
During the epoch of the war—flying in all its phases was 
confined almost wholly to military uses—each country as it 


entered the war commandeering airplanes, plants and person- , 
nel. The war popularized flying immensely as a subject of 
general interest and developed it mechanically in a way that 
would not otherwise have been accomplished in many years, 
The close of the war returned to civil life many thousands of 
trained aviators and mechanics and left in the hands of all 
the governments a tremendous surplus of. aircraft materials, 

Many of the aviators and mechanics plunged impetuously 
into commercial aviation and the governments started un- 
loading their aircraft surpluses in an awkward, precipitous 
and planless manner. The only commercial outlet of air- 
craft was the carrying of passengers on joy rides in ex-army 
machines by these ex-army fliers, comprising the fourth ad- 
dition to the aviation market. The work was done without 
regulation. Accidents were plentiful, facilities were meagre, 
expense of operation was great. Many financial failures re- 
sulted—much of the popular ardor for the thrill of flight was 
dampened by the newspaper methods of heralding every 
erash and syndicating every fatality. What had started out in 
one season like an exuberant new burst of progress in aero- 
nauties suffered a swift and discouraging lull. Losses by 
those eoncerned were general. 


Aerial Advertising and Photography 


This condition served however to enlist new methods of 
scheming to get business—giving rise to aerial advertisng— 
aerial photography, flying schools, ete. The very few cases 
of airplanes purchased for sport use only, apart from a 
souree of revenue and the fact that Aero Clubs fostered in- 
terest in flying and in the establishment of fields rather than 
the actual purchase of ships, makes these two elements at 
present negligible as regards the airplane market though it 
is recognized that Aero Clubs represent a very large tribu- 
tary influence in supporting the market. 

With the opening of the present season the fifth and sixth 
phases of the market are just beginning to show themselves, 
the purchase of ships for regularly constituted long distance 
schedule air lines and the purehase of ships by individuals 
for their own utility such as oil operators, cattle rangers and 
lumber land owners. 

The U. S. Air Mail, operated with so much success during 
four years, is to be looked upon as a demonstration carried 
out by the government and does not represent a separate 
phase of the market inasmuch as it was taken up experiment- 
ally with the evident intention by the government of turning 
such service over ultimately to private interests, and as such 
it would have its place as a factor in the fifth phase of the 
market, that is transportation lines operated as a public 
utility. 

In review, then, of the history of the airplane market it 
may be stated that it started practically in 1888 when S. P. 
Langley proved theoretically the possibility of mechanical 
flight. The.market comprised scientists and students until” 
1903, when the Wright brothers made the first actual flight; 
and the market’s second phase,-until 1914 comprised scien- 
tists, governments and exhibition fliers. From 1914 to 1919 
the market was confined wholly to governments using air- 
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janes for military purposes. From 1919, therefore, dates 

actual beginning of a commercial market. 

The market is most easily studied geographically as its 
main characteristics seem to show up best that way. First, 
there is the big city or metropolitan market; second, the 
medium and small. town or country market; third, the summer 
resort market. 


Airplanes and Large Cities 


Look down on a big city from an airplane where is there 
any open space to land? Only in the parks where the police 
wait. Consequently airplanes must stay in the outskirts— 
so far out in fact that but few see the ships or ever note 
their flying. The airplane therefore does not have an easy 
path in making itself known and used as a means of pleasure 
and entertainment in a city. From a utility viewpoint also 
this complete lack of facilities keeps the airplane hobbled. 
Of course, where a city is located on a good sized body of 
water, flying boats have opportunity to demonstrate them- 
selves. City folk by their nature and training, while amply 
provided with many sourses of entertainment, are always 
hospitable and interested in the new and help a young idea 
greatly by discussion and journalistic treatment. Local fly- 
ing however must in a big city make its way slowly, gathering 
business in passenger carrying from those who inhabit the 
suburbs and from the crowds of motorists who on Sundays 
and holidays take the many roads of exit into the country. 
The large metropolitan golf clubs by their facilities and 
fnancial status are by all means potential prospects as pas- 
sengers and owners, but as yet they have not responded largely 
to a diversion from their ancient game. 

While civic interest in local flying about a city cannot be 
appealed to easily because of physical obstacles to the pop- 
ular usage of an airplane, the big city gets its pride up over 
the possibility of being a port on a long distance airline. 
Every citizen is interested in this though he may not expect 
to have a flight, for the subject is fascinating and the sight 
is universally inspiring. 

In conclusion, the metropolitan is not the best market at 
present. It is too hard to do flying in a city and where 
flying is not done ships cannot be sold. However, the city 
promises so largely that it will beyond doubt pay in the 
future all those enterprises who can stick at outskirt flying— 
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for they are gradually shooting through the great city mass 
of populace with the aviation idea and some of these days, 
soon, the time will be when a downtown landing platform 
appears above the buildings and others in residential sections. 
The transcontinental air liner will alight near the centre dis- 
charging a throng of travellers—some to the streets below, 
others to their local air taxies waiting on the side lines to fly 
them to their home stations. The freighter will come in 
heavily packed and unload his tons to the aerial trucks stand- 
ing by like waiting bees. Such a picture really belongs to 
the near, not the dim future. 


The Best Present Market 


The medium and small sized town, and the country offer 
a more encouraging situation. Natural facilities already ex- 
ist, for there is always a fairly good open field not far from the 
center of town. An airplane in flight is seen by practically 
100% of the population, and as a matter of civic interest an 
airplane is of importance. These communities are not so 
saturated with entertainments as are the large cities, and they 
are doubly glad to indulge a new interest. An airplane will 
have constant visitors and increasing numbers will be ready 
to taste its thrill. The item of storage and its expense, a 
problem in a city, is an almost negligible factor in a town. 
By far the majority of airplanes sold in the United States 
since the war have gone to towns and villages. Here then 
is located the best market at present. 

The summer resort deserves a place as a separate market 
because there is a distinct demand for the pleasure of flying 
at watering places. Proprietors even last year were feeling 
behind the times when they could not boast at least one plane 
within their precincts, and this year it appears few resorts 
will be without a plane or a flying boat in readiness to give 
their guests the exhilaration of an air voyage and a new vision 
of the beauties of their location. 

The market for airplanes in America presents every indi- 
cation of a commercial reality of the highest order. Time will 
strengthen all its present features and add many new ones. 

The airplane gives transportation a third dimension. The 
railroad and automobile broaden the narrow paths of life. 
The airplane goes a step farther—it takes man out of the two 
dimension world of the earth’s surface and gives him height 
and depth. Its place in the activity, of the world is there- 
fore permanent. 





Course in Aeronautics, Research University 


Research University at Washington, D. C., has just closed 
a six-months residence course in Aeronautics. The instructors 
have included some of the leading experts of the United States 
government, and the course has been given at 5 p.m. Prac- 
tically all of the students who have taken the course have now 
entered the government flying school in Florida or have good 
positions in aeronautical work. 

The same course is also being conducted by correspondence 
and includes expert instruction on Aviation Engines, Airplane 
Navigation and Construction, and Aerodynamics. Lester 
Draper Seymour, Consulting Aeronautical Engineer of the 
Information Group of the United States Air Service, has 
taught the course on engines and has written and supervised 
the organization of the correspondence course on engines. 
Charles Ingram Stanton, Assistant General Superintendent of 
the Air Mail Service of the Post Office, has taught the course 
in airplane construction and navigation. Mr. Stanton was a 
flyer and instructor during the War and has been in close 
touch with every phase of aeronautical development on a com- 
mercial basis since the War. The Post Office has proved the 
value of the airplane in commercial life and the feasibility of 
transportation by mail. The instructor in aerodynamics has 
been Richard A. Smith of the Experimental Wind Tunnel 
of the U. S. Navy Yard. Professor Smith has been engaged 
in experimental work for a number of years in all phases of 
the scientific study and testing of airplane models. -He has 
constructed the course in Aerodynamics. 


Each of the three correspondence courses has been divided 
into twenty-four sections, and students may take a year in 
which to complete the instruction which is given at the Uni- 
versity in six months. Textbooks and free bulletins of the 
different branches of the Air Service are furnished students, 
and the tuition is on a nominal, non-profit basis. 

The fall residence course in Aeronautics will open again on 
Sept. 11, but students may take up correspondence study 
at any time. The instruction is given in close cooperation 
with the different branches of the Air Service of the govern- 
ment and is offered in the full confidence that those who take 
training and instruction in this new science and art will find 
plentiful opportunity to use their instruction, and will be at 
special advantage in securing positions in these fields of work. 

It is also understood that each of the courses gives engi- 
neering training of a fundamental character that can be, ap- 
plied much more widely than in aeronautics alone. The in- 
struction in engines, for example, can be applied very 
effectively in the automobile business. No finer engine for 
study exists than the airplane engine today, standing in the 
same relation to the automobile engine as a highly-developed 
watch bears to the dollar variety. The course in airplane 
construction has applications to a wide variety of mechanical 
industries, and the scientific study of aerodynamics is a broad, 
fundamental training, quite generally applicable. However, 
the University expects to have no trouble in placing all. of its 
graduates in the aeronautical field. 
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WHERE WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL ENGINES 
ARE MADE 


ACREAGE. Approximately 7 acres, located on Main Line of Erie Railroad. 
90,000 square feet. 


AREA. 
DESCRIPTION. Four floors, size 75 ft. by 300 ft. Comerete and steel heavy mill type 
construction, 250 pounds per square foot loading. 


EQUIPMENT. The plant is equipped at present to produce, and is producing, approximately 
00 engines per year, with spare parts therefore, and has ample capacity 
in addition to provide adequately fo: all spare part requirements for all 
types of engines previously produced. The equipment of the plant 
provides for the complete manufacture of various type engines produced, 
including bronze and aluminum castings, except bar steel and drop forgings. 
The capacity of the present plant could be expanded to ‘produce engines 
at the rate of five per day in the present building. In an emergency 
the present acreage would allow of enough additional buildings and equip- 
ment being provided within six to eight months to produce engines of any 
one type in quantities of at least 25 per day. 
The plant has employed during the past year an average of 450 people, 
which includes a complete Engineering Department and Experimental Shop. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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The Larsen Air Navigation Co. 


Everyone familiar with the development of aviation can 
recall without effort innumerable resounding announcements 
in the press of new companies formed to inaugurate air 
transportation between important centers in these United 
States, These mythical lines now cobweb the North American 
Continent. 

During this time it has been the constant effort of this 
publication to emphasize the necessity for solving the tech- 
nical problems of material, ground organization and nation- 
al regulation, upon the solution of which public confidence 
and support depends. 

High sounding generalities of aviation stock promoters 
and press agents have received no attention in the columns 
of Aviation. On the other hand legitimate efforts to organ- 
ize commercial aviation, with due regard for the reputations 


of the men concerned, their experience and the tested per- - 


formance of the flying equipment, have been given every en- 
couragement. 

It will be recalled that in the Feb. 6, 1922, issue of AVIATION 
announcement was made of the incorporation and organization 
of the Larsen Air Navigation Co., by John M. Larsen of 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. The purpose of this com- 
pany was stated to be the operation of JL6 all metal mono- 
planes on commercial routes. This news was of special in- 
terest in that Mr. Larsen’s faith in air transport as well] as 
his personal confidence in the JL6 machine had previously 
been given practical expression in numerous long distance 
flights throughout the United States and Canada in this plane. 
In addition the performance of the machine was further em- 
phasized when it established last winter the new world’s en- 
durance record of 26 hr. 19 min. 35 see. 

Mr. Larsen’s contributions to the new enterprise were his 
experience, his ships, spare parts and supplies, office organ- 
ization and a considerable personal investment. He sought 
the financial cooperation of his friends and business acquaint- 
ances as well as a carefully selected list of wealthy men upon 
a frank statement of the facts in which the financial hazard 
was not minimized. 

As a result, the support which he sought was by way of 
being assured, when a disastrous fire wiped out the shops and 
hangars at Larsen Field, destroyed three JL6 machines, several 
new engines and other equipment and parts upon which Mr. 
Larsen had depended to make his first practical demonstra- 
tion of scheduled service. The lateness of the season made 
it impossible to replace this equipment in time to get machines 
into the air this summer. Coupled with this was the fact 
that the company had been organized in anticipation of the 
early passage of the Wadsworth Bill, which provides nat- 
ional regulation and control of aviation, as well as of the 
Steenerson bill designed to authorize the Post Office Depart- 
ment to contract with private companies for aerial transport 
of the mails. It has now become apparent that neither of 
these measures, or any substitute for that matter, will become 
operative during the present open season. 

Facing the conditions outlined, Mr. Larsen decided to post- 
pone any further effort to put machines in the air on a com- 
mercial route until next year when he hopes to have the nec- 
essary equipment for operation under some practical form of 
goverment supervision and cooperation through mail, con- 
tracts or otherwise. In the meantime Mr. Larsen expects to 
go abroad and thoroughly canvas the European air trans- 
port situation. 

While this explains why the plans of Larsen Air Navaga- 
tion Co. have for the present been suspended, there is one 
unusual feature which will doubtless interest many, including 
promoters and “investors” in this and other fields. In a 
word there are no disillusioned stockholders of the Larsen 
company, for Mr. Larsen has by personal check returned to 
each subscriber the entire amount of his subscription with 
interest at 8 per cent from the date the money was received. 
Furthermore, Mr. Larsen has personally shouldered all in- 
corporation, organization and overhead expense of the Larsen 
Air Navigation Co. from its inception to date. 
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The Napier “Cub” Engine 


When the preliminary notice as to the existence of the 
1000-hp. Napier engine known as the “Cub,” was first pub. 
lished in AvriaTIon, no accurate information as to its chap 
acteristics was available. This engine has now passed gap 
isfactorily through bench tests, and a sample engine is to be 
installed in an experimental machine now under construction 
for the British Royal Air Force. 














The 1000 hp. Napier “Cub” 16 cylinder engine 


The makers of the “Cub,” D, Napier and Son: Ltd., have 
just published a general specification of the engine, giving 
the main dimensions, and this is reproduced herewith. 


SPECIFICATION OF 1,000-HP. NAPIER “CUB” AERO ENGINE 
Number of cylinders ......ccccecces 16. 
Arrangement of cylinders ........ 4 lines of 4 cranks 
GEES = 56.00 5350 bhedhet keweew a aaneiee 6% in. (158.75 mm.) 
REID aicoane ecaid wateive wince we ele acne 7% in. (190.50 mm.) 
Normal b.hp. and speed ........... 1,000 b.hp, at 1,800 r.p.m. 


Total swept volume of engine ...... 3,681.6 cu. in. 


Compression FAUS .. ..2.cccccccsccy cs On WZ, 


Direction of rotation of crank ..... Clockwise viewed from propeller end. 

Direction of rotation of airscrew ....Clockwise viewed from propeller end, 

Normal speed of propeller ......... 752 r.p.m. 

Type of gear reduction to propeller .Spur gearing. 

Lameettiow: MPGRER . . io. <.sos% 0 0%60% Forced to all bearings. 

Type of carburetors .....sccsccves Quadruple carburetor cast with oil 
sump. 

i CRN ns io -ncc. 0 d.0 bike donee Fand control. 

Fuel consumption per hour ........ % pint per hp. /hr. 

Ue fl. rere Four magnetos. 

Direction of rotation of revolution 

counter drive facing shaft on engine . Clockwise 

Starting arrangements 


wo demain Distributor provided for gas starter. 


The Tail Plane 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 133 


This report, by Max M. Munk, of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, deals with the calculation of the 


tail plane. The author has tried to simplify the present theory 7 


of longitudinal stability for that particular purpose so as to 
obtain one definite coefficient characteristic of the effect of 
the tail plane. 

This coefficient is obtained by substituting certain aero- 
dynamic characteristics and some dimensions of the airplane 
in a comparatively simple mathematical expression. Care 
has been taken to confine all aerodynamical information nec- 


essary for the calculation of the coefficient to the well-known § 


eurves representing the qualities of the wing section. This 
is done by making use of the recent results of modern aero- 
dynamies. All formulas and relations necessary for the cal- 
culation are contained in the paper. They give sometimes 
only an approximation of the real values. 

The coefficient: indicates not only whether the effect of the 
tail plane is great enough, but also whether it is not too great. 
It appears that the designer has to avoid a certain critical 
length of the fuselage, which inevitably gives rise to period- 
ieal oscillations of the airplane. The discussion also shows 
the way and in what direction to carry out experimental 
work. 
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Close-up of the door of the DH-34—a clever arrangement 
insuring strength and roominess 





Laird “Swallow” Carries Giant 


The accompanying illustration shows the giant Johan with 
aviator Horchem in front of his Laird “Swallow,” in which 
he took the giant for a ride, under wager that with Johan as 
a passenger the plane would never get off the ground. How- 
ever, at the end of five minutes time he had reached an 
altitude of 1500 ft., a most remarkable feat for a plane of 
the size of the “Swallow.” 

Johan is 24 years old, is 8 ft. 91% in. tall, wears a 22% 
size collar and a no. 20 shoe, weighs 503 lb. Horchem stated 
that he had accomplished even more than the Laird makers 
had promised. The flight with Johan took place at Mexia, 
Tex. Horehem has a “Flying Cireus” of three Laird Swallows 
and is considered one of the most daring aviators of the south. 
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Pilot Horchem in the hands of bis passenger, Giant Johan, 
in front of the Laird “Swallow” which carried both to an 
altitude of 1500 ft. 











Book Reviews 


ALUMINUM AND rrs ALLoys. Their Properties, Thermal Treat- 
ment and Industrial Application. By C. Grard, translated 
by C. M. Phillips and H. W. L. Phillips. 184 pp., illus- 
trated. (D. Van Nostrand Co., New York.) 

This book, a translation from the French original, is divided 
into the following parts: I. Production of Aluminum. IL 
Properties of Aluminum. III. Light Alloys for Casting Pur- 
poses. IV. Light Alloys of Great Strength. V. Heavy Alloys 
of Great Strength. 

Part III should prove of especial interest to engine de- 
signers, and Part IV, dealing chiefly with duralumin, to 
aeronautical engineers in general. Sample extracts of French 
aeronautical specifications are given in the appendix. Much 
of the information on aluminum proper should also be well 
worth while reading by anyone interested in the fundamentals 


* of the subject. 


The book is particularly complete in charts and plates 
covering effects of varying heat treatment, cold working, com- 
position, ete. There are also chapters of micrography, sur- 
face preservation, and methods of soldering. Generally 
speaking, however, this work is theoretical rather than prac- 
tical in that it deals mainly with fundamentals which are not 
directly applicable to shop practice, and hardly at all with 
methods of manufacture, or “commercial applications.” The 
author displays however such a clear comprehension of the 
subject that it is to be hoped he will give the practical phases 
of aluminum and its alloys special attention in some later 
work. 


CronoLociA ArERONAUTICA. Vot. I By Leonardo Crosara. 
275 pp., illustrated. (Alfieri & Lacroix, Rome, Italy.) 
This beautifully edited and illustrated book is, as its title 

indicates, a chronology rather than a history of aeronautics. 

That is to say, the events which had a more or less direct 

bearing on the development of aircraft of different types are 

related in the order of their occurrence instead of in the sense 
of their mutual relation. 

In his endeavor to make the chronology as complete as 
possible the author has gone to considerable length, which 
may be seen from the fact that Vol. I, under review, only 
reaches from Archytas of Tarentum (400 B.C.) to the year 
1904, that is, the early flights of the Wright brothers. But 
despite its chronological nature, the book makes far from 
dry reading, for numerous anecdotes, letters, reports, ete. are 
included to show the human element which entered every new 
step in man’s attempts to master the air. 

Some of the documents included, such as the drawings and 
writings of Leonardo da Vinci relative to flapping wing 
machines, propellers and parachutes are not only highly in- 
teresting, but extremely valuable too, as they are not generally 
available outside of very complete libraries. The early 
history of free balloons is also enriched by various contribu- 
tions, particularly with regard to flights of early aeronauts, 
which we do not believe have previously appeared in print. 

Altogether the book is particularly to be recommended to 
all historians of aeronautics, for a complete history of aero- 
nautics has yet to be written, although there exist various 
books on the subject. 





Lextqur TrecHniqgve ANG LAIS-FranNcats. By G. Malgorn, 
Lieuteant in the French Navy. 216 pp. (Gauthier-Villars 
et Cie, Paris.) 

This glossary of English-French technical terms comes at 
a particularly necessary time when so much engineering in- 
formation is being exchanged between America and France. 
The book lists in particular terms used in connection with 
internal eombustion engines, shipbuilding, metallurgy, elec- 
tricity and machine tools, and it is so_carefully edited that we 
ean only regret that it does not include the terms used in 
aeronautical engineering. 

As this volume only gives the French equivalents of English ° 
terms, it is to be hoped that a companion book giving the 
English equivalents of French terms may soon be issued by 
the author. 
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Aviation in Congress 
Feb. 2. — March 18, 1922 


Senate 

Mr. Jones of Washington introduces 8.3076, a 
bill to establish a Bureau of Aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce for the purpose of 
making it unfinished business. 

Senate 

Appropriation for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics struck out of Executive 
and Independent executive bureau bill (H.R. 
9981) by the Senate because of the pending bill 
$.3076 to create a Bureau of Aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce. Which brought up 
question of the need of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Senate 

S.3076, a bill to create a bureau of civil aviation 
in the Department of Congress discussed in the 
Senate. 

Senate 

S.3076° passed the Senate 34 yeas and 16 nays. 
House 

Message from the Senate that it had passed 
S.3076 and wished concurrence of the House. 
Senate 

Correspondence between Secretary Hoover and 
the Attorney General regarding trade associa- 
tions inserted in the record. 

House 

Mr. Hicks: a bill (H.R.10647) to authorize the 
conversion of battle cruisers into airplane car- 
riers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
House 

Petition 4368. By Mr. Frothingham: Resolu- 
tion passed by the Quincy (Mass.) Chamber of 
Commerce, praying for the conversion of the 
eruiser Lexington to an aircraft carrier: to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Petition 4380. Petition of the Commercial Air- 
eraft Association of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif., indorsing and urging support 
of the Hicks bill (H.R.2815) a bill to create a 
bureau of civil aviation in the Department of 
Commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Senate 

Mr. Lodge presented petitions of 7829 citizens 
of the city of Quincy, Mass., praying that the 
battle cruiser Lexington, now under construc- 
tion at the Fore River yard be converted into 
one of the two airplane carriers authorized un- 
der the naval treaty, which were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

House 

Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill. An 
amendment to provide $150,000 for helium ex- 
perimentation and production lost. 


Mr. Hicks: a bill (H.R.10712) to authorize the 


conversion of battle cruisers into airplane car- 
riers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Kelly of Penn.: a bill (H.R. 10717) to en- 
courage commercial aviation and authorizing the 
Postmaster General to construct planes for air 
mail service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

House 


Mr. Hicks: a bill (H.R.10742) to authorize the 
conversion of battle cruisers into airplane car- 
riers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
House 

Conference report on H.R.9981 (Independent 
Office Appropriations Bill) advises Senate to 
recede from its disagreement to Amendment No. 
26. This amendment carried an appropriation 
of $200,000 for the National Advisory Committee 
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for Aeronauties and $10,000 for the construetion 
of an additional laboratory building. hig 
amendment has been agreed to by the House, 
March 14. House 
In submitting the Army Appropriation Bij 
H.R.10871 the Committee eut the Appropriatj 
of the Air Service to about $12,000,000. 
Director of the Budget allowed $15,000,000. « Og 
the $12,000,000, $6,000,000 is allowed for the 
purchase of planes, $400,000 for lighter-than-gir 
and $400,000 for helium experimentation ang 
production. 
Later in the discussion Mr. Fitzgerald in speak. 
ing on this bill urges the need of more money for 
experimentation. 
Senate 
In diseussing the Four, Power Treaty, Mr. Reed 
introduces into the record the number of aireraft 
carriers of Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States with their speed, their armament and air. 
eraft carrying capacity. United States has ]~ 
Great Britain 7—Japan 1. : 
House 
A document by Rev. M. D. Shutter of Minneap- 
olis on “The Army of the United States as a 
Constructive Foree”’ was introduced into the 
record. In this document, he speaks of the ex- 
tensive savings in timber by the use of the Forest 
Fire Patrol. 
Senate 
Appropriation of $1,900,000 allotted for the air 


mail service by the Senate. 
—Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 


Mare) 16. 


March 17. 


March 18. 





Development of Metal Aircraft 


The development of metal aircraft construction in the 
United States has been made possible by the Navy Depart- 
ment, in that the special alloy metal, duralumin, originally 
developed in Germany has been introduced to United States 
manufacturers in connection with the construction of rigid 
airship ZR1 at the Naval Aireraft Factory, Philadelphia 
This work has now progressed to the point, says an official 
statement of the Navy Department, that duralumin of proper 
quality and in al] the useful shapes is now available to any 
aireraft builder from at least two commercial sources, and the 
Naval Aireraft Factory has developed special machinery and 
processes for its fabrication. Aircraft manufacturers doing 
business with the Bureau of Aeronauties have been invited 
frequently to visit the Naval Aireraft Factory, Philadelphia, 
to observe the metal fabrication work that is going on at this 
place. Besides the construction of the giant rigid airship ZRI1, 
whose parts are being made at Philadelphia for erection at the 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, the Naval Aircraft Factory is 
also building metal wings, pontoons and other parts for sea- 
planes. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, has under- 
taken the development for the Bureau of Aeronautics of @ 
number of seaplanes to be constructed of duralumin to be 
used by the Fleet for spotting gunfire at long ranges. The 
construction of aireraft in duralumin is a new departure for 
this firm which heretofore has constructed airplanes of ordi- 
nary wood-and wire type, such as the well-known Martin 
Bombers which were used in the recent bombing tests against 
ex-German ships. 

The Stout Engineering Laboratories, Inc., of Detroit is also 
working with duralumin. This firm has a contract with the 
Navy Department for experimental torpedo-carrying seaplanes 
to be built entirely of metal. A sample machine is now under 
flight trials. 

Other manufacturers in work for the Navy have employed 
duralumin for parts of airplanes with success, notably: the 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. of Providence, R. I., and the Aero- 
marine Plane and Motor Co. of Keyport, N. J. It is expected 
that future naval aircraft will be built of metal to an inereas- 
ing extent. The advantages of metal over wood are especially 
important for tropical service. 
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ARMY AND NAVY AIR NEWS 
























Air Service 


Army Orders-—Capt. Roderick A. Stamey, A.S. (Inf.), re- 
lieved from further detail in the Air Service, is assigned to 
the 6th Infantry, Camp MeClellan, Ala. 

First Lieut. Thomas A. Hoy, A.S. (Inf.), relieved from 
further detail in the Air Service, is assigned to the 15th Tank 
Battalion; Fort Benning, Ga. 

First Lieut. Robert Crane Hendley, A.S. Carlstrom Field, 
Fla. is transferred to the Field Artillery. 

The following officers, relieved from further duty at the 
stations indicated, are assigned to the Office of the C.A.S. 
for temporary duty not to exceed two months, upon comple- 
tion of which they will proceed to Air Intermediate Depot, 
Middletown, Pa. for duty with the Industrial War Plans 
Division : 

First Lieut. Charles B. DeShields, First Lieut. Rowland 
C. W. Blessley, First Lieut. Sigmund F. Landers, First Lieut. 
Donald R. Goodrich, First Lieut. Fred S. Borum, Kelly Field, 
Tex.; First Lieut. Ezra R. Frost, jr., First Lieut. Bernard J. 
Tooher, Carlstrom Field, F'a.; First Lieut. Silas. C. Hynd- 
shaw, Chanute Field, Ill.; First Lieut. Robert S. Olmsted, 
First Lieut. Edward M. Morris, First Lieut. Hugh C. Downey, 
Langley Field, Va.; First Lieut. Arthur J. Melanson, Bolling 
Field, D. C. 


* * * 


Colonel Truby Leaves the Air Service—Col. Albert E. Truby, 
Med. Corps. succeeded recently by Lieut. Col. William R. 
Davis, Med. Corps, as Chief of Medical Section in the Office 
of the Chief of Air Service, has assumed command of the 
Letterman General Hospital, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

During his three years of service in the Office of the Chief 
of Air Service, Colonel Truby’s efforts in the medical field 
of aviation were productive of excellent results. Through his 
efforts the Medical Research Laboratory, Mitchel Field, L. I., 
New York where the School for Flight Surgeons is conducted, 
became a recognized special service school last year. 

* & * ‘ 

Commissions in the U. S. Army Reserve Corps.—It is believed 
that many young men, recently graduated from college or 
about to be, will be interested to know how they can become 
airship and balloon pilots and at the same time obtain a com- 
mission in the U. S. Army Reserve Corps. There does exist 
such an opportunity and it is not limited to college men alone, 
but in many instances, where a man is possessed of a good 
high school education, the curriculum of which includes suffi- 
cient mathematies and science, he may, upon satisfying the 
Examining Board as to his qualifications, be admitted to the 
Air Service Balloon School as a cadet and candidate for a 
Reserve Commission. 

The Army Air Service has established schools for the train- 
ing of Airship Pilots and Balloon Observers. The object of 
these schools is threefold, first:—to provide an adequate Offi- 
cers, Reserve Corps; second:—to educate the young men of 
modern times in Aeronautics, past and present, and the pos- 
sibilities of aeronautics in the future; and, last, but by no 

means least :—to promote the science of commercial aeronautics. 
This last object will have a far reaching benefit if it is carried 


out as contemplated. Commercial aeronautics has become a- 


leading economic factor in some countries, and this country 
has far greater possibilities in the matter of lighter-than-air 
craft in particular, because of the large helium resources of 
the United States and the expanse of the national territory. 

With a view to the great future of airship development in 
this country the government offers a course of instruction 
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leading to a Reserve Commission at the Balloon School, Ross 
Field, Calif. 

The course at this school covers a period of about ten 
months, and includes primary training in airships. An ad- 
vanced course in airship work is offered at Langley Field, 
Va., for those who complete the Balloon Observers’ and Pri- 
mary Airship course at Ross Field. This advanced airship 
course covers a period of about six months, and when the 
cadet graduates he is competent to handle any airship in this 
country at the present time. This advanced course at Langley’ 
Field is not necessary to qualify for a Reserve Commission 
as it is given on completion of the Balloon Observers’ Course. 
While retaining a Reserve Commission in the Air Service, the 
qualified Pilot may, as. the opportunity presents itself, con- 
tinue his flying training by taking periodical flights in the 


.eraft he is eligible to pilot. 


Cadets are paid at the rate of $75.00 a month, exclusive 
of board, lodging and clothing. Applicants are desired be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 25, preferably not over 30, and 
unmarried. 


* * 7 


320th Squadron (Observation)—Prior to the arrival of an Air 
Service officer for duty with the 95th Division, U. S. Army, 
the headquarters of which is Oklahoma City, Maj. J. C. King, 
Cavalry, A. C. of S. (G-1), began the organization of the 
320th Squadron (Observation) 95th Division. At the present 
time Capt. Louis D. Abney, A. §., O.R.C., Oklahoma City, the 
senior officer of the squadron, is due for promotion, and will, 
by virtue of his rank and experience, command the squadron. 

The headquarters of the Air Service of the 95th Division 
is at-Muskogee, where the Air Service officer with the Division 
(now at Oklahoma City) will be located. The headquarters 
of the 320th Squadron is at Oklahoma City. 

It may be of interest to set forth the allocation of Air Ser- 
vice units to the States of Oklahoma: 

The first priority for organization in the State of Oklahoma 
is: Division Troops—95 Division, A.S. Hars., Muskogee; 
320th Squadron (Obs.), Oklahoma City; 320th Photo Section, 
Tulsa. Branch Intelligence Office, A.S., 95th Div., not al- 
loeated, j 

Second .Priority: Army Troops, III Field Army—32I1st 
Attack Group, Hars., 472d Attack Squadron, 473rd Attack 
Squadron, 474th Attack Squadron, 350th Air Park, 431st 
Photo Section, Enid, Okla. 

Third Priority: XVIIIth Corps Troops, VI Field Army— 
365th Squadron (Obs.), Tulsa; 365th Photo Section, 329th 
Balloon Company, 108th Communication Section, Oklahoma 
City. 

As soon as the Division Air Service is completely organized 
and eapable of functioning in case of mobilization for an 
emergency, the second priority organization, and then the third 
will be started. 

Outside of the regular Air Service garrison at Post Field, 
there are no other Federal Air Service activities in the State 
beyond what has been above mentioned. 

The Aviation Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Oklahoma City is a wide-awake organization. They are ac- 
tively on the lookout for better airdrome facilities than now 
possessed at Needham Field. They realize the great future 
of aviation and are anxious to have Oklahoma City on the air 
map. 

The same committee is forming the nucleus of a National 
Guard Squadron for the State, with the idea that they may 
get flying training which they must have before being eligib'e 
for appointment as Reserve Officers. 
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Carlstrom Field—-The following graduate student officers 
from the primary flying school at Carlstrom Field received 
their orders for advanced training and departed for their new 
stations: Lieut. Aubry Strickland to Ellington Field for pur- 
suit training; Lieuts. A. Clements, R. R. Clark, C. Shangraw 
and L. T. Whitten for Kelly Field for bombing; and Lieuts. 
J. C. Dickson, D. W. Goodrich, K. A. Kemmer, P. G. Wehle, 
Williamson and Hensinger to Fort Sill for observation 
training. 

The well known civilian aviator, Art Smith, who has been 
testing out a new type of double-controlled training ship of 
his own design during the last few months at Carlstrom Field, 
left for MeCook Field on April 19. Mr. Smith’s departure 
will be regretted by everyone with whom he came in contact 
at Carlstrom Field. 

Records of the flying office at Carlstrom Field show a total 
of 2439 hr. 50 min. flying time for the month of April, 1922. 
This time was flown in the following type ships: JN46 Cur- 
tiss, DH4B, Vought, Spad, Thomas-Morse and Nieuport. 


* * * 


Sale of Curtiss ‘Jennies” and OX5 Engines—Sealed proposals 
for the purchase at the usual terms of thirty-eight Curtiss 
JN4D airplanes, twenty-two of which are without engine or 
instruments, and of 255 Curtiss OX5 engines, forty of which 
are new and the rest used, will be received in the Material 
Disposal and Salvage Section, Office of Chief of Air Service, 
Room 2624, Munitions Building, 20th and B Streets NW, 
Washington, D. C., until 3 p. m. (Eastern time) on Thursday, 
June 15, 1922. Bids and inquiries should be addressed to 
the latter office. 

The Curtiss JN4D is 43 ft. 7 in. in span, 27 ft. 4 in. in over- 
all length, and 9 ft. 10% in. in overall height. The total wing 
area is 352 sq. ft., which with a gross weight of 1920 lb. gives 
a wing loading of 5.45 Ib./sq. ft. The power loading, with 
the OX5 engine, is 21.35 lb./hp., the high speed 75 m.p.h., 
the low speed 45 m.p.h. and the climb 2000 ft. in 10 min. 

The Curtiss OX5 engine is of the water-cooled eight cylinder 
V type, and is rated 90 hp. at 1400 r.p.m. The gasoline con- 
sumption is 0.6 Ib. per hp./hr. and the oil consumption 0.03 
Ib. per hp./hr. The engine weighs 390 lb. with propeller hub, 
but without oil or water. 





Naval Aviation 


New Naval Air Equipment— Admiral Moffett, Chief of the 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, plans to equip floating forces 
with 213 air and sea planes during the coming year, it was 
learned recently in connection with the presentation of the 
annual requirements of the Bureau of Aeronautics to the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee. These planes, are to be 
distributed among the eighteen battleships and other craft of 
the Treaty fleet and two aircraft tenders or carriers, one on 
the Atlantic Coast and the other on the Pacific. 

Eighty-six VF planes, a fighting type, will become a per- 
manent part of the fleet. They are new developments of the 
Navy Department, perfected since the war and are expected 
to cope with anything afloat in the air for some time to come. 
Besides these fighting craft, the ships afloat will carry 46 VO 
type spotters or observation planes carrying a crew of three 
men, and 27 of a similar single-seater type. There will also 
be 36 bombing and torpedo planes, to be known as VT planes. 
In place of the F5L’s now serving as scouts, there will be 
requested 18 newly perfected VS scout planes, bringing the 
total number of planes afloat with the fleet and tenders to 213. 
Four kite balloons have been requested for observation work. 

Present plans indicate that each of the battleships will be 
equipped with four planes, two VF single-seaters, one big 
VO spotter, and one VT, for torpedo and bomb carrying. 

The recently developed catapults for launching planes from 
a ship at sea will soon be installed on each battleship. The 
ten new scout cruisers will also be equipped with planes and 
launching devices, according to present plans of the de- 
partment. 
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Surface ships of the Navy will no longer be at the a 
of aircraft, it is explained as soon as they are equipped 
these aireraft for defensive purposes. Fleet offensive pop 
will be concentrated aboard the new aircraft carriers ens. 
be converted from the former battle cruisers Lexington , 
Saratoga. At present the U.S.S. Wright will be Practically 
operated in this capacity although she is a tender Or: mother. 
ship. The Langley, an experimental carrier, will also be trie 
out as an aircraft carrier in anticipation of the receipt of the 
new ships. 

It is understood that the Marine Corps is planning for the 
operation of twenty-four land planes, twelve as fighting erg 
and twelve for observation. 

Shore stations of the Navy will operate other craft, inelud. 
ing about thirty torpedo and many training planes, At 
Pensacola today the Navy has about sixty seaplanes and thi 
six land machines, which are used in the training of its Pilots, 


* * 7 


Naval Orders—Capt. S. H. R. Doyle, Hampton Roads Nayy 
Air Station, to assume command of the Langley when she is 
put in active service. He will be assisted by Lt. Comm 
Kenneth Whiting, as Executive Officer, and Lt. Comdrs, My 
Cabe, Chevelier, Broon, Kelleer and Roades. 

Lt. Comdr. Wadleigh Capehart, who has been assigned tp 
the Wright will be succeeded at the Bureau of Aeronautic 
by Lt. Comdr. Cecil. 

Lt. Robert Porter, Philadelphia, to the U.S.S. Wright. 

Lt. Joseph A. Eaton, R.F., has been relieved from duty anj 
ordered home. 

lst Lieut. William T. Evans, May 29, 1922, det. MB 
San Diego, Cal. to Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. Comdr. Riley R. McConnell, det. U.S.S. Dickerson; to 
U.S.S. Shawmut in connection with experiments on radio con 
trolled CB4 (ex-Iowa). 

Ens. Osear.A. Weller, to Naval Air Station Pensacola, Fla 

Lieut. Albert S. Freedman (Supply Corps), det. Officer in 
Charge Commissary Store Naval Base, San Diego, Calif.; to 
Disbursing and Commissary Officer, Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Lieut. Rossmore D. Lyon, Air Squadron Pacific Fleet, t | 


Nava] Air Station Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. William Masek, Air Squadrons Pacific Fleet, to Naval 
Air Station Pensacola, Flat 

Lieut. Robert P. McConnell, Air Squadrons Pacific Flee, 
to Naval Air Station Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. David Rittenhouse, Air Squadrons Pacific Fleet, to 
Naval Air Station Anacostia, D. C. 

Lt. (jg) Steven W. Callaway, Air Squadrons Pacific Flee, 
to Naval Air Station Anacostia, D. C. 

Lt. (jg) Robert H. Harrell, Air Squadrons Pacific Filed, 
to Naval Air Station Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. (jg) Thomas B. Lee, Air Squadrons Pacific Fleet, to 
Naval Air Station Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. (jg) Cornelius J. O’Conner, Air Squadrons - Paeifie 
Fleet, to Naval Aireraft Factory Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lt. (jg) William L. Peterson, Air Squadrons Pacific Flee, 
to Naval Air Station Pensacola, Fa. 

Lt. (jg) Thomas E. Renaker, Naval Air Station San Diego, 
Calif., to Air Squadrons Atlantic Fleet. 

Ens. Charles S. Allen, Air Squadrons Pacific Fleet, to Naval 
Air Station Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Comdr. Horace T. Dyer, Bu. Aeronautics, Navy 
Dept., to USS Arkansas as Senior Engineer Officer. 


* - + 


Pensacola Naval Air Station—Seven flights for training st 
dents in radio were made recently at Pensacola station will 
successful results. A special pigeon flight was made carrying 
twenty old and twenty young birds of which all but two young 
birds returned safely within the alloted time. 

Lt. Comdr. R. F. Wood, who had previously completed lis 
lighter-than-air training, finished his heavier-than-air training 
recently at the Pensacola Naval Air Station. 

All Marine Officers have finished their course in N9’s. Two 
Marine Officers, Lieutenant Guymon and Lieutenant Haller 
berg have soloed in HS boats. 
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- Hampton Roads Naval Air Station—Upon arrival at Hampton 
on May 2, the aircraft tender Wright turned in the sea- 
used by the Atlantic Fleet Air Squadrons, and dis- 
aircraft material and stores. She proceeded to Phil- 
adelphia on May 8, carrying twelve complete airplanes for 
delivery at the Aircraft Factory. At Philadelphia she will 
obtain a new outfit of planes for the Atlantic Fleet Squadrons, 
and also twenty planes which will fly to Pensacola. 

The detachment of fliers on the Langley made over 250 
precision landings during the first week in May. 

The airship C7 made two flights recently as instruction 
eruises. In bringing the ship into its hangar after the last 
flight the rudder was damaged due to the bumpy condition 
of the air, but repairs were soon effected. The C7’s instru- 
ments were recently checked and a helm angle indicator is 
being installed so that tests can be made to learn the air pres- 
sure on different parts of the envelope during varying flight 
conditions. 

At 4.30 in the morning of May 2, Lieutenants Stump and 
Roth in a F5L made a hasty trip to Cape Hatteras with a 
medical officer in response to a radio call for medical assist- 
ance. ‘The patient, Mrs. Cedric Midgett, was taken in the sea- 
plane to the Hampton Roads Naval Air Station and conveyed 
to a hospital by a waiting ambulance. 


* * * 


Anacostia Naval Air Station—The Naval Air Station at Ana- 
eostia will soon undertake the photographic mapping of the 
District of Columbia. A delay in awaiting for a plane to re- 
place the photographic ship which was wrecked recently is 
holding up the start of the mapping. 

A survey flight to Fayetteville, N. C. is planned from Ana- 
eostia Station to locate municipal landing fields and emergency 


fields. 


* * * 


Admiral Moffett in Detroit—Speaking before a large assembly 
at Detroit, recently, Rear Admiral Wm. A.' Moffett, Chief of 
Naval Aviation, stated that within a year safe and dependable 
airplanes would be crossing and recrossing the Atlantic on 
regular schedules, carrying passengers and freight. He pre- 
dicted that the aircraft industry would eventually become a 
rival of the automobile industry, and said that he believed 
Detroit was doing more to assume leadership in this coming 
industry of the air than any other city. 

The oeeasion was “Aviation Night” at the Board of Com- 
merce, and both lighter-than-air and heavier-than-air craft 
eame up for discussion from the points of view of military, 
commercial and sporting use. 

The Naval Air Chief pointed out that in the next war, air- 
eraft, the only arm of military use not affected by the recent 
conference, would settle the battles within a few hours—either 
for victory or destruction. Great fleets of airplanes, he said 
would rain 4090-lb. bombs wherever they desired. “If I were 
in charge of the aeronautical development, in a European 
country, I would construct underground aircraft factories and 
hangars safe from any aerial bombs”, he declared. 

Admiral Moffett reviewed the recent authorization for the 
conversion of two battle cruisers airplane carriers which are 
to have a speed of more than 35 knots, capable of launching 
planes by means of a catapult and taking them back aboard. 
The catapult he said would also be valuable for service in 
connection with the speeding up of trans Atlantic mail de- 
livery, saving a full day’s time. 

The fact that in about a year the Navy would have a pon- 
toon airplane capable of staying in the air about 30 hr., was 
also reviewed. This plane it was said would be able to carry 
a load to Europe and back without a stop. Virtually all 
warships will be equipped with metal planes within a year, 
it was predicted. 

Due to the great distances found in the United States, 
Admiral Moffett, said airships should be developed here even 
more than in Europe as the greater distances increased their 
value. Of these craft the Navy will have two, the ZR1 build- 
ing at Philadelphia and Lakehurst, and the one which it is 
expected will soon be started by Germany, as a reparation 
ship, both of which are large commercial ships. 


AVIATION 
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Fleet Air Squadrons—During the week ending April 22, 


_ Naval aircraft of the Atlantic Fleet made 64 flights of 44 hr. 


duration, while the craft of the Pacific Fleet totaled 162 hr. 
of flying in 138 flights. Of the land stations planes at Pensa- 
cola had the week's record of 350 hr. and 383 flights. 





Marine Aviation 


Personal Notes—Lt. Col. Turner, Chief 6f Marine Aviation, 
gave an illustrated lecture on Marine Corps flying to the or- 
ficers of the Corps stationed at Quantico recently. 


2d. Lt. Clifford Prichard, U.S.M.C., has been detached from 


the 2d Brigade at Santo Domingo, and ordered to duty at 
the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Capt. Robert E. Williams, U.S.M.C. reported for duty on 
May 2, 1922, to relieve First Lieut. Henry A. Carr, U.S.M.C., 
under orders to Port au Prince, Republic of Haiti. 


* . * 


Marine Flying Field Quantico, Va.—Last week the Marine 
Flying Field at Quantico, Va. was appropriately dedicated 
and named “Brown Field” in honor of Second Lieut. Walter 
V. Brown, Marine Corps Aviation who was killed in an avia- 
tion accident at Dahlgreen, Va. in June 1921. Two small 
monuments in memory of the tirst two Marine fliers to give 
their lives in the development of aviation while flying from 
that field were unveiled. 

General and Mrs. Butler, Major and Mrs. Geiger, Mrs. J. A. 
Minnis, Mrs. C. M. Brown, mother of the late 2nd Lieut. 
Walter V. Brown, and all officers attached to the Flying 
Field, several of whom brought their wives, were the guests 
of the Flying Field mess for dinner. In the afternoon the 
Flying Field was formally dedicated and the tablets erected 
in memory of the late Capt. John A.’ Minnis and the late 
Second Lieutenant Brown were nnveiled. Capt. Minnis was 
killed in an airplane crash at Quantico Sept. 23, 1921, while 
engaged in night flying, and Lieutenant Brown was killed in 
an airplane crash while enroute to the bombing exercises at 
Chesapeake Bay on June 9, 1921. The Major General Com- 
mandant, U. S. Marine Corps, and Chaplain E. B. Niver, U. 8S. 
Navy, addressed the whole post who had been assembled at the 
Flying Field. After the ceremony the Major General Com- 
mandant inspected the Flying Field and the various types of 
airplanes on the field, all of which were on the line with their 
crews in front of them. 





Coming Aeronautical Events 
AMERICAN | 


May 30 — Fourth Annual Aircraft Exhibition, Logan 
Field, Baltimore, Md. 

May 31 — National Balloon Race, Milwaukee. 

June 15-17— Flying Meet, Monmouth, IIl. 

Sept. 4 — Detroit Aerial Water Derby, Detroit. (Cur- 

(about) tiss Marine Flying Trophy Competition.) 

Sept.15 — Detroit Aerial Derby, Detroit. (Pulitzer 

(about) Trophy Race.) 

Sept. 30 — First Annual Interservice Championship 
Meet. (In preparation.) 

FOREIGN 

August — Coupe Jacques Schneider. (Seaplane speed 
race.) Naples, Italy. 

Aug. 6 — Gordon Bennett Balloon 
Switzerland. 

Aug. 6-20 — Soaring and Gliding Competition, Clermont- 
Ferrand, France. 

Aug. 9-24 — Soaring and Gliding Competition, Gersfeld, 


Germany. 

Sept. 22 — Coupe Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe. (Air- 
plane speed race.) France. 
American elimination trials, if required, to 
be held about Aug. 15, at Mitchel Field, L. I. 


Race, Geneva, 















































































Foreign News 


Argentine Republic—Aviation is making rapid stridcs in Ar- 
gentina where the government has foreseen the future of this 
new method of locomoticn and a!l the advantages which it 
may expect from its development. An important net work 
of commercial air lines i3 already under consideration. 

The Argentine National Aeronautical Federation has suc- 
ceeded in getting together eleven ec!ubs and more than 1100 
affiliated members, and in preparirg 125 airdromes. Each 
club, in order to have a right to existence, must have 50 mem- 
bers. So far the Aeronautical Federation owns 127 machines, 
distributed ar‘ong the elubs. There are 29 Ameriean Curiiss 
maehines, 35 Italian Ansaldo machines, two Caproni “twins,” 
a few Farman-Savoia, Breguet. Caudron, Goliath and Spad 
types. 

The first attempis to establish aerial lines were made by the 
French and English missions. The former made the connec- 
tioa by airplane between Montevideo and Buenos Aires (300 
km.), the latter put up the fine station of Mar del Plata a 
few hours distant from Buenos Aires. But those were only 
attempts intended to test the regularity and rapidity of air 
service. Seven lines have been cons‘dered by the government, 
one of which is already under construetion—(Baio-B'anca- 
Rio Gazeos) with landing p!aces in a'! the large intermediate 
centers. That makes 2800 km. for the airplane to trave'. 

The government has given the concessioner exclusive control 
of the line for ten years; it has put at his disposal, gratui- 
tously, the necessary ground, but furnishes no subvention. 
In brief, the foundation is in charge of the government, which 
does not concern itself with the superstructure. On the other 
hand, it reserves the right, in case of strike on the part of the 
maritime services which carry on the coasting trade in the 
south, to use the airplanes when it desires. 


* * 


Germany-—The director of the Aero Union, a German air- 
eraft corporation, with headquarters in Berlin, which controls 
and operates the Deutsche Luftreederei, air traffic company, 
announced recently that h's company has made arrangements 
to establish an aircraft factory near Pisa, Italy, and that the 
production of all-metal duralumin airplanes is expected in 
May or June, 1922. The raw material for these airplanes will 
be shipped from Germany and worked up and assembled in 
Italy by German and Italian workmen. The Aero Union was 
organized a few months ago, and is controlled by a combi- 
nation of the Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft (The Gen- 
eral Electric Company of Germany), the Hamburg-American 
Shipping interest, and the Zeppelin Aireraft interests. 

Announcement has also been made that the Aero Union, in 
cooperation with the Russidn Government, has organized a 
company under the name of German Russian Air Trans- 
portation Co. The company has just maugurated a regular 
air service between Germany and Russia with passenger air- 
planes of the Russian government, temporarily on the stretch 
between Kénigsberg-Moseow. The service will primari'y be 
for the purpose of transmitting official courier mail matter 
from Berlin to Moscow and Moscow to Berlin, as well as 
passenger and light freight service. 


* - * 


France—It has now been definitely decided by the Chambre 
Syndicale des Industries A¢ronautiques that they will hold an 
Aero Exhibition in Paris this year. It will be, as before, at 
the Grand Palais, and although the actual date is not settled, 
it will probably be in December for a fortnight, although there 
are many who would prefer September to be the selected 
month. 


- * - 

Austria—It is reliably reported that negotiations have begun 
between representatives of the Czechoslovak and Austrian 
governments regarding a regular air service between Prague 
and Vienna. 


* - - 


Egypt—The aerial mail route established between Cairo and 
Bagdad has been extended to include Palestine. A regular 
fortnightly service will be maintained in each direction. 
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CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO, 





i, 
ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 


Field. Chicago, Ill. 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Write for Booklet 








INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 
CURTISS-INDIANA COMPANY 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 








MARYLAND 
Logan Field, 5 miles S. E. of Baltimore 
All branches of Commercial Aviation, 
Shops, Hangars and efficient Field Service. 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT Inc.. Station F, Box 104, Baltimore, Md. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
EASTERN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
340 FIRST ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
e Twin Cities’ chief summer resort. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 





NEW JERSEY NEW YORK AIR TERMINAL 
800 Acres -- 6 miles from Times Square. 
Learn on ships that cannot tail spin. Planes rented $30. hr. 


CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT 


Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


See 





NEW YORE & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 





NEW YORE 
AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Times Building, New York 
11 Passenger Flying Cruisers -- 5 passenger, open and 
enclosed Flying Boats. Sightseeing Tours - Flights to Shore 
and Lake Resorts 





OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Flying School and Commercial Aviation 
Send for Circular 
Official Flying field Aero Club of Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA AERO-SERVICE CORPORATION 
636 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 





WISCONSIN ‘ 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








If you are one of the companies in your state having first . 
class facilities for passenger “carrying, pilots’ trainmg and =< 


special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO FLY 
each week. 


26 Consecutive Insertions $20.00 
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